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The American Flag. 
BY DR. DRAKE. 

When Freedom from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with the gorgeous dyes, 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his*mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, . 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumping loud, 

And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When strides the warior of the storm, 

And roils the thunder drum of heaven; 

Child of, the sun! to thee ’tis given 

‘To guard.the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away. the battle stroke, 

And bid. its, blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows in the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory. 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance; 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
There shall thy victor glances glow, 
And cowe ing foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes the blow, 
That awful messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
‘When death careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendor fly, 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s only home, 

By noble hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe, but falls before us ; 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

With Freedom’s banner waving o’er us ! 








Mme. Plessy, the comic actress, went recently to 
witness Offenbach’s “Orphée aux Enfers,” and being 
asked how she liked it said:—“I have been greatly 
amused. I fancied myself at Bedlam on the chief 
turnkey’s birthday, which all the lunatics were cele- 
brating. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Sketches of French Musical History. 
, IX. 
OPERA. 
1700—1800. 

Tn our last paper we saw the establishment of 
the royal Academy of Music by Cambert and 
Lulli. The style of these masters was large and 
severe, although one feels still a little of the 
heaviness and monotony of the plain chant. 
This could not be otherwise at a time when the 
dramatic music of France was still in its infancy, 
and was still moving along, so to speak, in com- 
pany with religious music properly so called. 

In the grand 18th century, which is so variously 
but perhaps not decisively judged, we shall see 
the opera twice transformed under the powerful 
hands of Rameau and Gluck, without reckoning 
the intermediate periods of transition which are 
a sort of providential interposition, that the 
works of men of true genius may be more bril- 
liant in their success. Lulli died in 1687, at the 
moment when the Ariane of the unfortunate 
Cambert was represented at Nantes. 

Let us now note the more remarkable events 
in the history of the Opera during the thirty- 
three years which elapsed between A. D. 1700 and 
the appearance of Rameau. Campra, a native of 
Provence, was the only composer of superior merit 
who helped to fill out this period of transition. 
His first production, and a successful one, was the 
Europe galante, an opera-ballet by La Motte 
two years later followed the Carnaval de Venise, 
a work of the same character. In 1700 he gave 
the theatre Hesione a piece in which Mlle. 
Clairon, of the French Comedy, afterwards per- 
formed the part of Venus. Tancrede, Iphigenie 
in Tauris, Téléphe, Camille and many ballets are 
the principal productions of the facile pen of 
Campra. His last opera was Achille and Dei- 
damie, first performed Feb. 24,1735. His style 
was elegant and graceful, but wanting in force 
and grandeur. ; 

Destouches, born at Paris in 1672, was super- 
intendent of the royal music and inspector-gene- 
ral of the opera for the period of thirty-six years. 
After his Issé he produced le Carnaval etla Folie, 
an opera ballet, which was often revived between 
1703 and 1755, and several other works which 
did not keep the stage. His last dramatic pro- 
duction was entitled Les Stratagemes de Amour. 
As a composer he was not above the second rank. 
He made a voyage to Siam with the Abbé de 
Choisy, and died at the age of seventy-seven. 

Mouret, a native of Avignon, son of a silk 
merchant, is the last musician of that period 
whom it is worth while for posterity to remember. 
Appointed superintendent of the music of the 
Duchess of Maine in 1707, he produced many 
operas and ballets, among them Les Fétes de 
Thalie and Les Fétes de Diane. His opera, 
Ariane, attracted notice. The death of the 
Due de Maine having deprived him of these 
offices which he held and an income of 5,000 





francs, he became insane and died at Charenton, 
Dec. 22, 1738. 

For the sake of completeness, we mention 
also, Bourgeois, a counter-tenor singer, author of 
two ballets; Roger, author of Pyrrhus; Monte- 
clair, to whom we owe tbe opera, Jephié, and the 
introduction of the contra-bass into the French 
orchestra. 

Meantime the Regent, who was a composer, 
had produced Panthée, Jerusalem and Hyperm- 
nestre ; Tribou had succeeded the tenor Muraire ; 
Chassé, an excellent barytone, had. gained great 
applause for his fine voice and dramatic talent ; 
Mlles. Le Maure, Petitpas and Pelissier’ disputed 
the palm of vocal art, while Dupré and Mlle, de 
Camargo reigned in the dance; when at last the 
illustrious Rameau of Dijon appeared upon the 
scene. Like so many great men) he had strug- 
gled many years before succeeding in provintr'to 
the world his great powers. Already celebrated 
as organist and for his profound knowledge.of 
musical theory, he desired to add to this double 
crown the laurels of the theatre. At the age of 
forty-four years, having never yet had a text en- 
trusted to him for composition, he applied to the 
Abbé Pellegrin, who imparted to him, not with- 
out much hesitation, the poem Hippolyte et Aricie 
taking his note for 500 livres tournois. The first 
act was very soon composed and copied, and it 
was determined to rehearse it at the house of the 
Farmer-General, La Poupliniére, a Meceenas of 
the time. Pellegrin was present. Struck with 
the originality of the music, he fell upon the 
neck of Rameau, lavished his praises, and tear- 
ing the note in pieces, exclaimed, “ Such a musi- 
cian needs give no security.” Oct. 1, 1733, Hip- 
polyte et Aricie was performed at the Academie 
Royale and a violent opposition arose against this 
masterpiece. Its complete success was neverthe- 
less not long delayed ; it became very soon aston- 
ishing. Campra being asked by the Prince de 
Conti as to the real value of the work, replied, 
‘‘ Monseigneur, there is enough in this score to 
make ten operas; this man will eclipse us all.” 
It was not long before the Academie and its 
friends were divided into two hostile camps, the 
Lullists and the Rameauists, as at a later date we 
shall find the parties of the Gluckists and Picci- 
nists. Les Indes galantes performed August 23, 
1735, proved to the public that Rameau under- 
stood the ballet as well as the opera. At length 
Castor and Pollux, given for the first time in 
1737, established the glory of the new composer 
and made him absolute master of the stage until 
his death in 1764. 

Les Fétes d Hébé, Dardanus, Les Fétes de Poly- 
mnie, le Temple de la Gloire, Zais, Pygmalion, 
Les Fétes d’'Hymen et de ? Amour, Platee, opera 
buffa, Nais, a ballet, and Zoroastre, a grand opera 
in 5 acts, text by Cabusac, showed successively 
the wonderful flexibility of the genius of Rameau. 
La Guirlande and Acanthe et Cephise were given 
in 1751, the same year in which the great com- 
poser celebrated at Vesailles the birth of the Duc 
de Burgogne, Lysis et Delie, Daphnis et Egle, Les 
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Surprises de l’ Amour, ballets of Marmontel, Callé 
and Bernard were followed by the Paladins, the 
last work of a composer, now almost an octogena- 
rian. 

Rameau had perceived, during a journey to 
Milan, that it is melody alone, which gives life to 
dramatic musical works. Grand harmonist as he 
was, and he may perhaps justly be called the 
founder in France of the important science of 
harmony, he did not neglect the vocal parts, 
which, let us repeat, form the first foundations ot 
a good opera. Instrumentation owes also to Ra- 
meau great progress. The overture to Hippo- 
lyte et Aricie, somewhat in the style of Handel, is 
far superior to the meagre symphonies of Lulli. 
The chorus, “Dieux vengeurs lancez le tonnere !” 
the tempest which follows and the enharmonic 
trio of the Fates are movements of an energetic 
and striking effect. What more beautiful than 
the chorus in Castor and Pollux, “ Que tout ge- 
misse !” what more pathetic than the famous air, 
“ Tristes appréts, piles flambeaux !” what more 
fresh and graceful than the minuet, “ Dans ce 
doux asile!” The rhythm of his airs, the free 
and daring movements of his choruses, and the 
comparative richness of his instrumentation secure 
to Rameau a place in the highest rank of the 
musical art; his contemporaries gave him full 
recognition ; and we, in our day, should confirm 
their judgment could we have one of his master- 
pieces reproduced with due care. To crown 
Rameau’s success Louis XV. appointed him 
chamber composer, gave him a patent of nobility 
and bestowed upon him the grand cordon of St. 
Michacl. But Rameau, independent almost to 
brutality, was enraged to find that he must pay 
the expenses at the chancellor's court of his pat- 
ent of nobility, and exclaimed in a passion, “ I 
purchase letters of nobility! Castor and Dar- 
danus gave me them long since; I can use this 
money to far better advantage.” As _ his refusal 
might become a cause of scandal they gave him 
the decoration; the patent of nobility lapsing 
for want of registry. He died at the age of 
eighty-two. In his honor tlie magistrates of his 
native town released him and kis family from tax- 
ation forever. 

During the reign of Rameau few remarkable 
works by others saw the light [in France.] We 
ought, however, to record the success of La serva 

’adrona by Pergolese, in which La Tonelli and 
Manelli appeared in all the splendor of their 
fame, and of Daphnis et Alcimadura, a Langue- 
doe opera, both words and music by Mondonville. 

The Devin du Village, of J. J. Rosseau, ap- 
peared on the stage March 1, 1753. Castil-Blaze 
affirms the music to have been by a citizen of 
Lyons, named Granet. We do not take the re- 
sponsibility of this assertion. 

By this time the troop was almost entirely 
changed. Mlle. Chevalier had succeeded Mlle. 
Petitpas, Mile. de Fel Mlle. Pelissier. Jeliotte, 
tenor singer and composer, had given a marvel- 
lous representation of the fine part of Castor; 
the ravishing Sophie Arnold, who made her first 
appearance Dee, 15, 1757, clothed ina magnifi- 
cent lilac robe embroidered with silver, had shown 
the great expression of her touching voice in the 
important parts of Thelaine and Iphise. La 
Guimard had appeared in the ballet of which she 
very soon became the ornament, when suddenly, 
April 6, 1763, was destroyed by fire, the hall in 
the Palais Royal, built in 1637, by Lemercier, 





and which so often had resounded_ to the melodi- 
ous strains of Lulli and Rameau. From Ra- 
meau to Gluck was a period of ten years, during 
which were produced Aline reine de Goleonde, by 
Sedaine (text) and Monsigny (music) ; Sylvie by 
Lanjou, Berton and Trial; Ernelinde by Poinsinet 
and Philidor; Jsméne et Ismenias, music by La 
Borde ; Endymion, a ballet by the celebrated 
Gaétan Vestris; and Sabinus, a work correct but 
cold of Chabanon and Gossee. All these works 
have but a secondary merit. 

At length, April 19, 1774, Iphigenie en Aulide 
by the Chevalier Gluck made its first appearance 
in the new hall of the Palais Royal, which had 
been opened Jan. 26, 1770, with a beautiful revi- 
val of Rameau’s Zoroastre. 

At 51-2 P.M., the Dauphin and Dauphiness, 
the Count and Countess of Provence took their 
places in the royal box. The whole court, re- 
splendent with pearls and diamonds, had prece- 
ded them. After the first recitative of Agamem- 
non (played by Larrinée an excellent barytone, 
formerly hairdresser of the opera, Marie Antoi- 
nette, the declared protectress of the new com- 
poser, gave the signal, and a thunder of applause 
interrupted both singer and orchestra, both equal- 
ly astonished at the immense success. Eight op- 
eras written for theatres in Italy had placed 
Gluck at the head of the operatic composers of 
his day ; two works written for London had not 
obtained the like success. The master had come 
to the conviction that all operatic music should 
be made to correspond to the situation which it 
was to express; the force of the rhythm and the 
accent of the words, was the basis of his new 
style.* 

M. le Bailli du Rollet, an attaché of the em- 
bassy at Vienna had, to this end, transformed 
the Iphigenie of Racine into an opera, at the 
second performance of which the enthusiasm of 
the audience manifested itself still more strikingly 
than at the first. Madame de Barry, favorite 
mistress of Louis XV., was determined to con- 
tinue her system of opposition to the Dauphiness, 
Marie Antoinette. With the assistance of the 
Neapolitan ambassador, she negotiated an en- 
gagement with Piccini, with the promise of 2000 
crowns per annum if he would establish himself 
at Paris. Some three months after the death of 
Louis XV., Gluck’s Orpheus was introduced and 
enchanted the Parisians. The chorus of the 
demons, and the admirable pathos, which charac- 
terizes the entreaties of the Spouse of Eurydice 
make a masterpiece of the second act, which will 
always remain one of the finest productions of 
human genius. Legros, and in our own times 
Delsarte as well as Madame Viardot have given 
this scene in a manner truly sublime. 

* It may not be within the plan of M. Poisot to give an 


account of Gluck’s history at Vienna— or will he ignore it? 
See the article Gluck in the New American Encyclopedia. 





The Organ.* 

Twetrra Stupy. Tue INFLUENCE OF Form 
or Qvuatity oF TONE CONTINUED. THE 
Form or tur Movutus AND TONGUES OF 
THE Pires. 

Since the vibrations, which produce the sound 
in an organ pipe, depend for their character on 
that of the vibrating apparatus, the dimensions of 
this apparatus in all its parts must necessarily in- 
fluence the quality of the tone. In the case of 
pipes with mouths, as distinguished from reed 


* From L' Orgue. sa Ci 
Jeu, by Joseph Regnier. 
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pipes, it is of the greatest importance, and most 
essential, to make the lips exactly parallel to one 
another, first, for their effect on the eye, then for 
their effect on the ear; for it the proportions of 
the mouth are destroyed, it is no longer possible 
so to train it as to get from it those effects which 
are proper to it, and which it is most desirable it 
should produce. A low mouth, one, that is, in 
which the lips are at no great distance from one 
another, will yield a feeble sound, but a cittting 
quality of tone, This is due to the quick rush 
of the wind, which, on first issuing from the 
throat ¢ of the pipe, dashes headlong against the 
cutting edge of the upper lip, at the very outset 
of its flight, and at the top of its speed. In this 
case the upper lip bas great hold upon the current 
of air on its first issuing from the throat of the 
pipe ; but in proportion as the lips are removed 
to a greater distance from one another, the upper 
lip will have less hold upon this current, and the 
result will be a less cutting quality of tone. The 
higher, the more gaping a mouth is, the weaker 
also will be the sound emitted by it, and the 
quality of its tone will be then somewhat hollow 
and without much body, not wholly unlike the 
voice of a singer who opens his mouth too wide. 
From this defect his voice loses in vigor, and be- 
comes dull. Perfection would seem to consist in 
acertain roundness of tone lying midway between 
the two extremes. 

There is a measure for the length of the lips, 
which admits of no deviation, and this is, that 
they should be as long as the fourth part of the 
circumference of the pipe. But the height of 
the mouths, the distance—that is, from lip to, lip 
—varies, as we have already seen, according to 
the nature of the stop; and the great wariety of 
flue-pipes, open and stopped, especially in Ger- 
many, shows us how builders are able to make 
use of the greater or less distance of one lip from 
the other for the production of an almost infinite 
variety of qualitics of tone, and even shades of 
the same. We also find in the scales or meas- 
ures laid down by German and French builders, 
that the third or the fourth, and even two-sev- 
enths of the length of the lips, is given for the 
height of the mouths of the open pipes, and that 
for stopped pipes, for the obvious reason that 
they are more dull in their sound, their mouths 
are opened almost to the half of the length of 
their lips. <A difference, too, is made in determ- 
ining the particular measures between the pipes 
of metal and those of wood, but this regards the 
builder only; all that it concerns us to notice is 
the influence that this or that particular kind of 
lip has upon the quality of the tone. 

We have noticed the effect that follows from 
the lips being at a greater or less distanee, when 
one is perpendicular to the other ; we have next 
to consider the effect of their being at various 
distances in a diagonal direction. This diagonal 
distance has more effect, properly speaking, upon 
the speech of the pipe than upon the quality of 
its tone, though, as has been already shown, the 
py! of the tone does undoubtedly very closely 

epend upon the relative propor of all the 
sound-producing parts of the pipe. We know 
very well that for the pipe to speak properly, or 
yield its true quality of tone, the air coming from 
the throat ought to be directed by the lower lip 
against the cutting edge of the upper lip. This 
upper lip is then made for this reason a little in 
arrear of the lower one, and it is the greater or 
less departure of the upper lip from the perpen- 
dicular line that falls aia it and the lower 
lip which regulates the sound and quality of the 
tone. If the upper lip is either too much in 
front of the lower lip, or too much inarrear of it, 
the pipe will not speak at all, for the air in either 
case does not then get that sort of cut against 
the edge of the upper lip, which is absolutely 
necessary for it, in order that it may make the 
ipe speak. If this lip (the upper that is) is not 
ar enough in arrear, within the pipe, the pipe 
will speak its octave; if, on the other hand, it is 
too far back, the pipe will be slow to speak, and 
in both these ways the quality of tone is very 
sensibly modified. 

From what has been now said, it will be clear- 


t This is perhaps more commouly called the wedge. 
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ly seen that the wind may be said to find the 
centre of its action in the mouth of the pipe. 
The lips are subject to a perpetual and not incon- 
siderable tremulous emotion, which would very 
soon change their form unless they were made 
thicker than the rest of the pipe, and that more 
especially about the base of the mouth. Some 
builders even, for the sake of greater solidity, 
edge the months of their open metal pipes with 
a thin plate of metal fixed at rizht angles to each 
extremity of the mouth. This they are obliged 
to do in the case of their stopped metal pipes, 
because otherwise they would not be able to tune 
them, the tuning of these pipes being effected 
either by pressing these plates of metal, or ears, 
as they are called, closer together, or by separa- 
ting them further apart. After the lips, we have 
to consider that part of the vibrating apparatus 
which is called the language. This is a small 
piece of metal which, according as it is set at a 
greater or less distance from the lower lip, and 
according to the angle which it makes with it, 
has a most material influence on the character 
of the sound. Its edge, by almost meeting the 
lower lip, forms, with it, the throat of the pipe, 
and the more cutting this edge is, the more cut- 
ting also will be the quality of the tone. Its 
thickness is a matter of considerable importance, 
for if it were too thin it would yield to the pres- 
sure of the wind, and though it might not lose its 
hold, it would at least get out of place and lose 
its proper position exactly opposite the lower lip. 
Hence it is better to make it of tin than lead, 
because tin is less flexible and less easily oxidised 
by the air than lead. In thickness it should be 
about the third of the height of the mouth, and 
it should be inclined to the lower lip at an angle 
of about sixty degrees. It is quite as important 
for the language to be parallel to the lower lip as 
it is for the lips to be parallel the one tothe other. 
Its office is to direct the current of air against 
the upper lip. If then the language is inclined 
at too great an angle to the lip, the air will be 
directed by it into the body of the pipe and not 
against the lip; if it is not inclined enough, the 
air will be directed by it wholly outside the pipe ; 
if, again, the language. is depressed on one side, 
and raised up on the other, it will no longer be 
of any use at all as a means for directing the 
current of air. Hence, the least movement in 
the language from its true position has great in- 
fluence on the sound, and consequently on the 
quality of the tane, for if it is so inclined as to 
direct the air too much to the inside of the pipe, 
the quality of the tone will become dull and un- 
musical ; if too much to the outside of the pipe, 
the quantity of the sound will not be so great in 
amount, and the quality of the tone will become 
hard and wanting in body. If the language is 
too near the lip, so as to form with it too narrow 
a throat, the pipe will not be supplied with a 
proper quantity of sound, and hence its quality 
of tone not being in proportion to its scale, will 
be wanting in sufficient body of sound; if the 
language, on the contrary, is too far removed 
from the lip, it will make the throat too large, 
and, in this case, the quantity of wind, which it will 
allow to escape, will be more than the vibrating 
apparatus ere for its pict action, and 
hence the quality of tone will again become not 
only unmusical, but also what is technically called 
windy. The same effect will be produced if 
there are too many of those teeth or notches, 
which it is necessary to make in the edge of the 
language in order that the pipe may speak with 
greater promptness. If these notches are only 
lightly marked it will not be difficult to obtain a 
biting quality of tone; if they are cut deep and 
near together, they will have a very considerable 
influence in diminishing the force of the air, be- 
cause by their roughness they will put a hindrance 
in the way of its passing freely through the 
throat. In general, if the throat is too narrow, 
the pipe has great difficulty in speaking, but 
when it will speak well under such straitened 
circumstances, the quality of its tone will be 
much more clear and keen; when, on the con- 
trary, this same aperture is only a little too wide, 
the sound and quality of tone will be somewhat 
more mellow, but the quality will lose something 





of its keenness, and be deficient both in steadi- 
ness and vigor. 

In the reed pipes, the vibrating apparatus, the 
reed, that is, and all that is necessary for the 
proper sounding of the tongue, have no less an 
influence on the quality of their tone than that 
which is necessary for their speech in the pipes, 
of which we have been just speaking. Shortness 
in the reed ¢ is the cause of sweetness and thin- 
ness in the quality, length in the same enables 
builders to put strong tongues, the tone of which 
will be equal in brightness to its strength. © It 
is remarkable,” says Dom Beédos, “that reeds 
varying in length find favor with all the most skil- 
ful builders. . 2... So made, they must of ne- 
cessity yield sounds differing from one another in 
power, and each sound good in its kind. With- 
out pretending to decide which system is best ; 
whether, that is, it is better to use long or short 
reeds, I certainly think that short reeds are bet- 
ter for organs intended for small churches, be- 
cause in their case the builder is obliged to voice 
them soft. Large reeds require to be voiced 
loud, and therefore they would have a very good 
effect in large churches.” 

The hardness of the tongues, attained by cold 
beating, and their thickness, are also an impor- 
tant element towards forming the quality of the 
tone of reed pipes. If the tongue is harder than 
it ought to be the quality will be also hard, poor 
and feeble if the tongue is also feeble. “ If they 
are much beaten,” says our author, “ they must 
be smaller than if they are only moderately beat- 
en, or not beaten at all. As in the flue pipes, it 
is necessary for the lips to be exactly parallel to 
one another and to the language, so also in the 
case both of striking reeds and free reeds, regu- 
larity of movement in the tongues, and an exact 
proportion between their length and thickness, 
are most essential elements towards purity and 
brightness in the quality of their tone.” This ob- 
servation, taken together with what has been said 
about the reed and its parts, the vibrations of 
which perform the same office as those of the 
column of air in the open or stopped flue pipes, 
makes it quite evident that if the smaller pipe of 
such stops yields a fine and thin quality of tone, 
the small tongues of reed pipes will yield also a 
quality of tone every way analogous to this. In 
fact, the quality depends on the mass of air made 
to vibrate, and the mass of air made to vibrate 
depends on the size of the tongue; the greater, 
then, the surface of the tongue striking the air, 
the greater, also, the column of air made to vi- 
brate under its blows. From this follows a sin- 
gular phenomenon, which science finds it more 
easy to attest than to account for, and this is, 
that though the length and thickness of the 
tongues act very powerfully upon the pitch of 
reed pipes, so as even to make it vary a note 
higher or lower, their breadth acts upon nothing 
but the quality of their tone. And hence it is 
certain, that, however much the breadth of the 
tongue is either increased or diminished, as long 
as the length and thickness of it remain the 
same, the number of the vibrations will remain 
the same also, and, consequently, that the note or 
pitch of the pipe will not vary. All the differ- 
ence that will arise from this variation in the 
breadth either way will be, that narrowness in 
the tongue will yield the quality of tone of all 
the finer kinds of scales, and that breadth will 
yield that of all those scales which allow to the 
wind a fuller and more ample range, while an 
exact proportion between the parts will assure to 
them both roundness and vigor. In all these re- 
spects there isso great a correspondence between 
reed pipes and open or stopped flue pipes, that 
which is said of the one class may with equal 
propriety be said of the other. 


t This is called the beak in German building manuals. A 
better term, as giving rise to less confusion. 





Ferdinand Hiller on the Music of the 
Future. 
First LETTER. 
(Continued from page 389.) 
When Wagner, with daring strides, comes to 
speak of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, the 





three pillars of instrumental music, he again puts 
forward, with exaggerated one-sidenesss, the in- 
fluence of “dance-melody ” upon the wonderful 
productions of this kind of composition. It is 
not to be denied that many dance-poems and 
rhythms are at the bottom of these productions 
(for the dance, to which belongs the maref, is 
that pure music which is most intimately connect- 
ed with our most primitive life-utterances) ; it 
was not, however, only the other forms of art, 
such as the fugues, &c., also mentioned by Wag- 
ner, but likewise the developed forms of vocal 
music, the employment of the orchestra in the 
lyric drama, and, finally, the free invention of 
the more considerable instrumental performers, 
which together constituted the base on which to 
raise a branch of art which is able, nowadays, to 
bring forth such an extraordinary effects. 

These effects are appreciated by Wagner ac- 
cording to all their mysterious strength, and he 
ne the opinion that the “ conventional de- 
velopment of languages,” which scarcely any 
longer furnish “ purely human feeling” with the 
organ necessary for its expression, are, perhaps, 
the reason that this feeling in Beethoven’s instru- 
mental music opened itself, as it were, a new 
road by which it might uninterruptedly flow forth. 
We would pass over the question of languages— 
a very difficult one at the present day—did it not 
lead Wagner to a conclusion which cannot well 
be given otherwise than in his own words :— 

“Tn the face of this irrefutable recognition,” he 
exclaims, “there can henceforth be only two modes 
of developement open to poetry: either an entire 
passing-over into the domain of the abstract, a pure 
combination of ideas and representation of the world 
by an explanation of the logical laws of the process 
of thinking —and this poetry does as philosophy — 
or intimate blending with music, but with that music 
whose endless power has been laid open to us by the 
Beethovenian symphony.” 


This is pretty nearly tantamount to a death 
sentence on poetry, for what poetry (?) does as 
philosophy is no longer poetry (or is not philoso- 
phy)—while if it is confined to the blending with 
music, it is altogether deprived of independence, 
and can no longer speak as a mental art, pure and 
free, to our mind. This assertion of Wagner’s 
proceeds, however, so directly from the views 
which most peculiarly individualise him, that the 
present is the proper time to pass on to those pass- 
ages of his Leter which he has dedicated to the 
inward, and although with very most brevity, to 
the outward course of his development. 

I am acquainted with no great composer who 
did not feel, in his tenderest age, attracted, al- 
most with the force of instinct, to music, and who 
did not, in his earliest youth, in one way or ano- 
ther, by singing, playing, or composing, manifest 
the musical capabilities with which he was gifted. 
It is a very important fact, if we would under- 
stand Wagner’s individuality, that matters took 
a completely different course with him. Al- 
though he felt a certain taste for music, and was 
greatly fascinated by certain productions, espe- 
cially by those of Weber, it was not till later, 
and then, too, through poetry, especially dramatic 
poetry, that he came to devote’ himself more 
carefully to the study of music. He had written 
a tragedy, for which he wished to compose music 
to be played: between the acts, &c., and so he 
took lessons in harmony and thorough-bass. The 
taste for composing or playing music for its own 
sake alone had been denied his youth. He had 
never, with uncritical ingenuousness buried him- 
self in the treasures of our instrumental composi- 
tions; purely musical thought, although, at first, 
seldom anything else than the ng shor yen of 
what has been learnt, played, or heard, never 
became a habit with him. From the very com- 
mencement, he beheld in music the companion, 
or, rather, perhaps, the higher interpreter of 
poetry, and moreover, of dramatic poetry, and as 
soon as he had learnt sufficient to achieve “tech- 
nical independence,” he set about composing the 
music for the librettos he had written. 

When he had arrived thus far, he found much 
to annoy him in opera generally, as well as in the 
condition of the German operatic stage. It is 
a mournful truth, but we Germans possess no 
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German opera, although we have produced the 
greatest operatic composers. Whether it results 
from the still prevailing taste for what is foreign, 
or from the managemeut, destitute of all national 
feeling, of our lyrical stage, such ‘s the fact. A 
Mozart, a Beethoven, and a Weber produced 
half-a-dozen masterpieces ; but an opera, built on 
a foundation of genuine patriotic thought and 
feeling, and developing itself full of life, such an 
opera as not Italy alone, but France also, possesses 
(in her Opera Comique ), entirely fails us. Every 
author who writes an opera-book, and every 
composer who sets it to music, begins, if he does 
not borrow French or Italian forms, with the 
whole structure of the work, so to speak, from 
the very commencement. That, on this plan, a 
creation of great originality now and then is pro- 
duced, is quite as undeniable as that such iso- 
lated creations do not suflice to form a decided 
taste, or, indeed, any taste at all, and that, in the 
confused medley offered them, the great mass of 
the public must be deprived of any point of sup- 
port, and any opinion. 

A man of passionately artistic nature, like 
Wagner, must have been affected by this state of 
things in a doubly disagreeable manner. As 
musical director at various theatres, he was placed 
in the very midst of all these miserable dings, 
and compelled to busy himself, down to the min- 
utest details, with the flattest and most vapid 
trash. What he says on this head, will, es far as 
Germany is concerned, certainly meet with the 
most general assent. So many repulsive impres- 
sions did not, however, render him blind to iso- 
lated instances of what was beautiful; many of 
the works of Spontini and Weber, and especially, 
the performances of Mad. Schréder-Devrient, 
filled him with enthusiasm, and prevented him 
from losing sight of his ideal of a dramatic-musical 
work of art. Greek tragedy, in its religiously 
poetical magnificence, was present to his mind; 
but it is in vain that he seeks, at the present day, 
for an Athenian public. He has stated his views 
concerning the connection between _politico- 
social and artistic matters, in a small work en- 
titled Art and Revolution. We cannot well 
blame him for contenting himself, in the midst of 
imperial Paris, with this much, and not saying 
any more on this subject to his French friend. 

To the attention paid by him to the Greek 
theatre, Wagner connects the ideas which led 
him to compose that one of his works which—by 
the title at least—is most generally known, 
namely, Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft. He sees 
the decadence of the Greek theatre principally 
in the endeavor of the various‘arts to be regarded 
as so many separate ones, instead of remaining 
united, and thus producing the greatest possible 
effect cpon the stage. But was this union, to the 
extent Wagner attributes to it, ever found in 
Greek tragedy ? Were the propylea a theatre ? 
Did Phidias work for Sophocles? Was not the 
magnificence of the Greek theatre merely one of 
the blossoms of the wonderful civilization of the 
Greeks ? And did it not perish, because an 
eternal law ordains that even what is most beau- 
tiful springs into life but to die ? 

No matter! At all events, Wagner is indis- 
putably right when he attributes to the connec- 
tion of certain arts a most particular collective 
result; not only the past but the present. is con- 
tinually furnishing us with proofs that, from the 
earliest times, every one was of this opinion. 
We decorate profane and religious edifices with 
the works of painting and sculpture ; we perform 
music in churches: and the most intimate con- 
nection of poetry with music has been, since the 
very commencement of civilization, felt to be 
requisite by man. Opera, too, although, accord- 
ing to Wagner's statement, bearing the same re- 
lation to his ideal,“ as an ape to a human being” 
—opera, since its birth, has always kept in view 
this union of the arts in the connection of dra- 
matic poetry with dancing, music, painting and 
architecture. Wherein, therefore, lies “ the fun- 
damental faultiness of operatic composition,” in 
which Wagner does not find even “ prepared” 
the ideal of such a dramatic work of art as the 
greatest minds have attempted to realise? It 
lies, in his opinion, in the magnificence of the 





drama (libretto) offered by the poet to the musi- 
cian. The poet, he tells us, found certain fixed 
musical forms, with which he thought he must 
not interfere, ready to his hand, and their restric- 
tive power restrained him from anything in the 
shape of a really important creation, while not 
poresivtings as a rule, “really great poets” to 
ave any connection with opera. “The ideal 
perfection of opera is dependent on a total change 
of the character of the poet’s participation in the 
work of art.” The poet himself, we are further- 
more informed, must be finely condneted, by his 
endeavor to work more and more purely and im- 
mediately on the feelings, to the limits of his 
“ branch of art,” “and, therefore, that. work must 
be considered by us as the poct’s most successful 
one, which, in its last degree of completion, be- 
comes wholly music.” “ The ideal subject,” we 
are informed, “is to be found in the myth, and 
only the extraordinarily rich development, un 
known to former centuries, to which music has 
attained in our day,” can render possible the ex- 
ecution of the work of art. In this course of 
thought, which, however, is only implied, lie the 
strength and the weakness of Wagner’s views. 
FerpDINnanpD HILter. 





Church Music in New York. 


In the former article on ‘Church Musie in New 
York,” the anthor asks us to make the following 
corrections. For distinct foot tone, read sixteen, for 
introduction read intonation, and for base read case. 


Most of your readers are already aware that in the 
Roman Catholic Church, Music ranks even higher 
than symbolism as the primary attractive feature, 
around which all else is made to revolve; it is the 
pivot, the centre of attraction, and a large sum of 
money is annnally expended by this church to secure 
in its service a high order of talent. But, in the 
Protestant Episcopal charch, whilst it is more of a 
secondary consideration, it cannot be denied that the 
choral part of the service holds a very important 
place; and it is gratifying to all lovers of the good 
and beautiful in art to observe, that particular care 
has been bestowed upon this element of our worship, 
during the past few years, with a view to render it 
finished and artistic in its character. 

One of the most noted churches of the latter deno- 
mination in New York, is Grace Church,—Rev. Dr. 
Taylor’s—which is located on Broadway, near Tenth 
street. It is built of marble, in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and attracts universal attention from 
strangers visiting the city; externally, from the sym- 
metry of its proportions and commanding position ; 
internally from the eloquence of its distinguished 
Rector, and the attractive quality of its music, which 
is directed by the well-known organist, Mr. George 
Washbourn Morgan—a native of Gloucester, Eng- 
land. The organ was built by Henry Erben ; it for- 
merly stood in Grace Church, Barelay street, and 
has occtipied its present position about fourteen years. 
It is not an instrument of great power, but it is well 
proportioned to the size of the building, and is full, 
even toned and mellow inits diapasons, It is en- 
closed in a highly ornamental case, representing a 
model of the west front of Milan Cathedral. It has 
three ranks of keys and thirty-six stops. The pedals 
are arranged in a semi-circular, or rather oyster shell 
form, after a plan of Mr. Morgan’s which has also 
been introdnced into the organ of a church in Provi- 
dence, R. T., and the Tabernacle in this city. It is 
a valuable invention, enabling the performer to sweep 
over the pedals with much greater case than the 
method now in use. 

The choir is a quartette, comprising the following 
talent: Soprano, Mrs. Bodstein, (formerly Miss 
Julia Northall) ; Contralto, Miss Demorest; tenor, 
Mr. George Simpson ; ba so Mr. J. Connor Smith. 
As these singers are well known to the musical 
public, we will not at this time enter into details of 
their characteristics, but content ourselves simply with 
saying that they are an ornament to the musical pro- 
fession of the city. The style of music is less eccle- 
siastical, and more ornate than at the churches de- 
scribed in my last, and consists mainly of selections 
from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, et als, inter- 
spersed with original compositions of Mosenthal, 
King, and Mr. Morgan. To convey an idea of the 
capabilities of the choir, I annex a programme of the 
music sung on Sunday morning last: Opening vol- 
untary, from Beethoven’s second Symphony in D ; 
Gloria, from Hauptman’s mas3; Jubilate, Morgan ; 
Psalm 34th, King’s collection ; Hymn 96th, arranged 
by Edward Schemerhorn, Esq.; closing voluntary, 





Fugue in F, Hesse. A large number of listeners 
may be seen lingering in the aisles at the close of ser- 
vice each Sabbath, who remain until Mr. Morgan has 
finished the concluding voluntary ; this is always 
very elaborate and in the morning consists of a fugue 
or some classical selection, whilst in the afternoon it 
usually partakes more of the light and popular style. 

Mr. hohgans playing was so admirably described 
by Willis, in the Home Journal, a few weeks since, 
that I have scarcely anything to add. A recent 
writer, speaking of his style, says it is founded on 
the teachings of the English school of sacred har- 
mony, and he seldom indulges in the [talian morceau 
species. We are less reminded of the Zrovatore, and 
more of the Creation, when hearing him play.” Un- 
doubtedly he has no superior in the world as a pedal 
performer, but few equal him manually. 

The congregation of Calvary Church, Rev. Mr. 

Hawkes, corner of Fourth avenue and 22d street, is 
one of the most refined, intelligent and aristocratic 
in the city; the music, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Mosenthal, deserves particular notice. Mr. Mosen- 
thal is known throughoat the land as a most gifted 
artist and musician, besides being a composer of 
great ability. The music is rendered with as much 
taste and genuine artistic thoroughness of execution 
here, as at any other church in the city. The reper- 
toire is extensive and varied, comprising adaptations 
from the masses, selections from the collections of 
Greatorex, King, ete., with original compositions of 
the organist. The choir is quartette; the soprano 
and alto parts are sustained by the two sisters, Misses 
Madeline and Mary Gellie, and the tenor and bass 
by Messrs. Cooke and Philip Mayer. The organ is 
a very good one, built by Stuart in 1847, containing 
40 stops with three manuals. During the summer 
season, a vesper service is held at this church in lieu 
of the regular afternoon service, to which this merit, 
at least may be ascribed : that it is a great relief to 
both clergy and parishioners. We think that the ex- 
ample could be profitably followed by other churches, 
both in and out of New York. It consists simply of 
the reading and sirging of the liturgy, without ser- 
mon, and with two or three additional pieces of 
music. The valuable musical resources and facili- 
ties of this choir give them every possible advantage 
for carrying sucha service toa high state ot perfec- 
tion. 
The music at St. Thomas’s Church, Broadway, cor- 
ner of Houston street, is worthy of a passing notice. 
Miss Hattie Andem is the leading soprano, whilst 
the other three singers composing the quartette choir 
of this church are amateurs. Mr. John F. Hunting- 
ton, the organist, is a pupil of Dr. Hodges, of Trin- 
ity Church, and the music partakes largely of his 
style. Mr. Huntington is himself a composer of 
some repute, and occasionally introduces composi- 
tions of his own. On festival days, when the Church 
Committee leave everything to the judgment and 
management of the organist and director, the music 
is superior, and many are attracted thither for the 
express purpose of hearing it. The organ is a very 
good instrument, with 34 stops, built by Hall & 
Lorbagh. 

Tn times past the choir at the Church of the Holy 
Communion (Rev. W. A. Muhlenburg’s in 6th 
Avenue, has been noted for its excellence; but, at 
present, does not rank so high as formerly. It is 
composed of sixteen boys, with six men, as at 
Trinity Church, divided into two equal portions, 
forming distinct choirs, who sing responsively ; 
but, as many of those qualities which render famous 
the choir of Trinity, and give such grand effect to the 
music, are here entirely lacking, no comparison can 
be instituted to their relative merits. Mr. Fitzsimmons 
is organist, and Mr. Johnson leader and director of 
music, 

There are other Episcopal churches in the city, of 
which the music deserves particular mention; they 
will furnish material for one more letter; after that, 
we propose to pass in review the the choirs of lead- 
ing churches of all other denominations.— Zranscript. 





The Messiah at St. Paul's Cathedral. 


For the first time since its erection by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, an oratorio has been heard in our mag- 
nificent metropolitan cathedral. The occasion, as 
our readers need hardly be informed, was in aid of the 
funds for the purchase of the large, and equally fine 
organ, which formerly did duty at the Panopticon— 
or Alhambra, as it is styled by the present proprietor. 
In addition to this, money is also wanted for the 
completion of thhe decorations now in progress ; 
and the capitular chest being (according to official 
statements) at remarkably low ebb, an appeal to the 
general public, in the shape of a grand musical per- 
formance, was deemed the most fitting method of 
replenishing it, and thereby aiding the ‘‘ good work.” 
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The intention may be, and undoubtedly is, excellent ; 
but whether the means adopted were the best for the 
end, may be a question for future consideration. At 
present, we can do little more than chronicle the 
event of yesterday (Friday), and must reserve detail 
until our next. 

On the whole, the performance of the Afessiah 
agreeably disappointed us, as we had expected, from 
the enormous size of the building and the immense 
height of the cupola, a somewhat similar result to 
to that of the “ festivals ” at the Crystal Palace. 

This was, however, far from being the case. We 
heard every note as distinctly as if it had been at 
Exeter or St. James's Hall. In more remote parts 
of the cathedral it might have been different. Those, 
for instance, who were ranged along the nave might 
have lost much of the effect of the solos; but still 
the fact is proved beyond dispute (and we speak with 
some experience of cathedrals and music-halls) that 
stone is unquestionably a better medium for the con- 
centration of sound than glass and iron. The new 
organ—respecting the placing of which some curious 
information is afforded in the official programme—is 
fixed at the back of the south transcept, the chorus 
and band extending to its boundary and junction 
with the nave ; the body of the church immediately 
beneath the cupola being absorbed by the reserved 
seats, the southern transept also occupied by the au- 
dience, seats in the nave, extending to the western 
entrance, also completely filled, and some few per- 
sons in the choir —from four to five thousand forming 
the total present. 

Mr. Goss, the accomplished organist of the cathe- 
dral, wielded the baton over the six hundred who 
composed the band and chorus; and, taken altoge- 
ther, a more solemn and impressive rendering of the 
master-piece of Handel, which assuredly was “not for 
an age, but for all time,” has never been heard in the 
metropolis. True that in some places, critically 
speaking, there was a tendency to retard the times, 
but with the present vivid impression on our minds, 
we are not disposed to take exceptions, and must 
rather speak in laudatory terms of the performance 
in its intirety. Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, to whom 
was allotted the whole of the principal soprano 
music, sang charming y, her particularly clear and 
distinct enunciation of the words being especially 
worthy of praise. The whole of the tenor part was 
given to Mr. Sims Reeves, who more than ever dis- 
tinguished himself, being in remarkably fine voice, 
and infusing all the pathos, tenderness and energy of 
which he is so thorough a master, into his singing 
from first to last.—Musical World. 





Tue Duke AnD THE “FRIENDLY SINGERS ”— 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has been honored by a 
distinction not often accorded to princes. In Vienna 
there is a singing club, which takes upon itself to re- 
ward the composers of good vocal music, by confer- 
ring upon them the greatest gift in the bestowal of 
the society. This consists of a letter of congratula- 
tion, accompanied by a ducat (a five florin gold 
piece), the club thinking too highly of the quality of 
its own applause to back it up by anything more 
than a mere symbol of approval. The Duke, who 
is a very active composer, has of late produced a 
new anthem for the German Fatherland, which the 
club in question has acknowledged in the usual 
manner. Letter, ducat, and all duly found their way 
to Coburg. To this extraordinary mark of merit, 
the brother of Prince Albert replied in an epistle too 
characteristic of its royal writer not to be given in 
extenso: 

‘*Gentlemen, — My friendly singer's greeting in reply to 
yours. Permit me to express to you my agreeable surprise at 
the receipt of your letter and metallic accompaniment. If I 
ever entertained the depressing idea that it was the perform- 
ance of a prince which caused general recognition of my 
national anthem. you have furnished me with a most 
conclusive and most gratifying proof to the eontrary. By 
bestowing upon me the same mark of approval which you 
are in the habit of awarding to composers of every rank and 
degree. you have conferred upon me a greater distinction than 
by a pompous acknowledgment out of the usual course. 
Among all the memorials which I posses, or, with Divine as 
sistance, hope to be able to deserve as a son of my country, 
your ducat will certainly not be the least prized. You, gen- 
tlemen, occupy an equally high place in my estimation by the 
genuine German confidence with which you have taken me 
for what [ should like to be in reality—an equal among equals. 
As such I give you my hand with the sincerest respect, and 
ever remain yours truly. EST. 

* Coburg, Dec 4.” 


Peeps Behind the Scenes. 
MR. WISP AT THE OPERA. 

He Goes upon the Stage—His Debut in the Ballo in 
Maschera—His Costume—Glmpses at Hinckley— 
Colson, Brignoli, &e.—Mr. Wisp’s Singular Courage 
and Hardihood—T he Disastrous Fall of Brignoli— 
“ End of the Op.” : 








“ Signor Muzio will introduce a grand gallop, composed ex- 





pressly for the occassion, which will be danced by tbe corps of 
ballet amateurs and those patrons of the opera who may wish 
to be on the stage during the masquerade scene.” 





These words the reader will find in the daily adver- 
tisements of the opera company at present perform- 
ing at our Academy of Music, and he has probably 
felt more or less of an inclination to join those “ pat- 
rons of the opera” who may trip it on the light fan- 
tastic on the stage of our metropolitan opera-house. 

Mr. Wisp experienced such aninclination. Though 
he had for ages attended the opera with undeviating 
regularity, and boasted that he had heard every opera 
and every singer in New York, for the last ten years, 
he had never penetrated the sacred mysteries of the 
footlights and side wings, and had only worshipped 
the operatic stars from afar off. It is, generally, by 
the way, the best to do so, as admiration frequently 
decreases in exact proportion to the approximation of 
the admirer to the admired object. 

Mr. Wisp, on purchasing his ticket, after having 
made heroic but vain endeavors to get in as a dead- 
head, secured a check entitling him to admission be- 
hind the scenes during the last act of the “ Ballo.” 
Twenty of these checks are issued each night, and are 
quito insufficient to meet the demand for them. The 
way to get them is to apply at the box-office when 
you purchase your ticket, or else to make direct appli- 
cation to Mr. Grau, the general manager of the min- 
utie of operatic affairs under the present regime. 

Mr. Wisp waited with considerable impatience for 
the end of the third act, while the nervousness inci- 
dental to a débiit prevented him from fully appreciating 
the presence even of Mr. Lincoln and the Prince of 
Rails, who were in one of the proscenium boxes, 
accompanied by sundry and divers western people. 
He could, however, observe that Mr. Lincoln is by 
no means familiar with operatic performances ; that 
he has no very clear understanding about them, and 
that he is more ready to pick out the ludicrous inci- 
dents of the plot and action, than the beauties of the 
music. Mr. Wisp was also vastly disappointed to 
notice that the President elect retired before the best 
portions of the opera were performed. 


MR. WISP GOES BEHIND THE SCENES. 

After the laughing chorus was over Mr. Wisp left 
his seat, and going around the north lobby presented 
himself at the stage door, in company with about a 
dozen other people bent on the same errand. 

A Cerberus, apparently a member of the chorus, 
dressed in seedy blue velvet and tinsel, stood at the 
door demanding checks of strangers, but admitting 
without hesitation everybody who either was or looked 
like an Italian singer—and as no American can ever 
assume the indescribable air of gentlemanly laziness 
peculiar to this select class of community, he had no 
difficulty in deciding at a glance. 

Once past Cerberus, Mr. Wisp found himself one 
of a noisy, babbling crowd of persons of both sexes, 
dressed In the most diverse styles of costumes. There 
were lords and ladies, peasants, ballet dancers, prime 
donne, dominoes, devils, a bear, a harlequin and civil- 
ians. There were small boys and old men—military 
looking individuals with fierce moustaches, and by 
contrast a few meek looking women in flabby bonnets 
and shabby shawls. Through this motlev crowd Mr. 
Wisp pushed his way, asking loudly for Bruschi. 

THE OPERATIC COSTUMER. 


Bruschi, it must be known, is the costumer of the 
establishment, and a slender, active little Italian, with 
a little black moustache and little black eyes. His 
command of the English language does not recal the 
finency of a Chapin or a Beecher, but he is very 
obliging, and Mr. Wisp is under eternal obligations 
to him for the privilege of examining his treasures of 
costumes and masks, and selecting therefrom. 

The room where Bruschi presides is the green-room. 
It is furnished with a few tables, a number of settees 
around the wall, a piano-forte and a triolodeon. Here 
the members of the chorus assemble hetween the acts, 
or when not wanted on the stage, and here the ballet 
dancers rehearse their steps before bounding before 
the footlights. 

Mr. Wisp was soon too deeply absorbed in his own 
personal troubles to pay much attention to these objects 
and persons. He was distracted between the rival 
attractions of a blue muslin domino with a pink hood, 
and a yellow one with a green hood. Neither was he 
by any means indifferent to the charms of a white 
species of shirt, with white overalls, and an immense- 
ly high peaked sugar-loaf hat, with which dazzling 
costume a number of individuals were attiring them- 
selves. After mature deliberation he decided in favor 
of a black domino, which he donned with considerable 
difficulty and the kind assistance of Signor Bruschi. 
The black domino and the black kid gloves he wore 
imparted to Mr. Wisp a sombre, not to say funereal 
aspect which he felicitously relieved by perching on 
his head a little blue velvet hat with a red feather. 





‘Thus accoutred, Mr. Wisp surveyed himself in the 


large mirror with evident self-satisfaction, the bear, 
Signora Elena, the premiere danseuse, three blue domi- 
noes, five individuals in the white peaked hats, Signor 
Susini in citizen’s dress, three chorus ladies and divers 
other persons, taking the same opportunity to catch 
a glimpse of their reflected forms. 

Just then Mr. Wisp bethought himself of the masks, 
and rushing, frantically to Bruschi, demanded one. 
The obliging Signor presented such an array that the 
vacillating Wisp was again plunged iuto the profound- 
est perplexity. Here was a mask with a lopsided 
nose about six inches long ; here one with huge bulg- 
ing cheeks ; here one with two noses ; here one with 
a pug nose turned np as high as the forehead, and 
indeed in every instance the nasal organ was distorted 
in some very singular and incredible manner. Then 
there were black and brown masks and devil’s faces. 
There were also those genteel little half-masks with 
lace depending therefrom. While Mr. Wisp was, 
however, giving the subject due reflection, and had 
for the moment turned his face from the collection ot 
masks, the Philistines came afid despoiled him ; that 
is to say, a nurhher of “* patrons of the opera” presented 
themselves to the gentle Bruschi and quickly snapped 
up the false faces ; so that when Mr. Wisp had deci- 
ded in favor of a highly elevated pug nose, the masks 
were all gone. 

The distress of Mr. Wisp at this discovery could 
be but feebly portrayed in words. He wandered dis- 
consolate, like the old man in Rogers’s ‘‘ Ginevra,” 
looking for something he knew not what. Nor was 
his anguish assuaged hy the fact that his companion, 
Bister Borriz, E<q., rejoiced in the possession of a 
mask with a nose that was trying to run around the 
left side of his cheek to his ear, and which certainly 
became him very well indeed, making him look more 
fascinating than evcr he did before. 

Pulling the hood of the domino over his head, Mr. 
Wisp set off on an exploring expedition. At the 
hee side of the stage he found Brignoli’s dressing 
room, neatly furnished, with a large mirror, on either 
side of which were two gas-burners, protected by 
wires, while a pair of lighted wax candles stood upon 
the dressing-table. Then there were scattered here 
and there ribbons, and trinkets and bits of finery 
which suggested the making of dolls for a fancy fair’ 
rather than the apartment of a respectable bachelor. 

THE STARS. 


In one place Mr. Wisp joined a group gathered 
around Miss Hinckley, who is quite as beautiful away 
from the footlights as when before them. Her dress 
of the page in the Ballo, which becomes her so admi- 
rably, was the theme of admration, and the luxuriant 
hair which she disposes of in such fascinating curls 
is, good reader, real, and not of Celestin Dibblee’s 
mannfacture, unless Mr. Wisp is very much deceived. 
Sprightly in conversation, as well as prepossessing in 
appearance, Miss Hinckley will, it is to be feared, be 
spoiled by flattery before she has time to become a 
first-class prima donna. 

Talking about first-class prime donne, there, by one 
of the wings, is that elegant creature Colson. She is 
so hewitchingly lady-like and fascinating as she stands 
there in the rich white watered silk robe, trimmed with 
down, which she wears in the last act of the Ballo, 
that Mr. Wisp feels as if he would give indefinite 
sums for the glove she is so gracefully drawing over 
her jewelled fingers. Pretty soon Susini heaves in 
sight and comes to anchor near Colson ; other human 
harks shoot out from nooks and corners, and in a 
little while the prima donna is the centre of the admir- 
ing circle. 

Adelaide Phillips, seated on a bench with a com- 
fortable shawl drawn arotind her, is so amiable looking 
that Mr. Wisp is amazed to think that she was the 
Ulrica, the magical witch of the second act. Italian 
artists in swarms are attracted to her side, and the 
young men who are not (but whose rich fathers are) 
“ patrons of the opera” hover around her, and are 
peacefully happy. 

GETTING A MASK. 

All this time they are singing on the stage; Ferri 
has finished his beautiful air with the harp accom- 
paniment, and, with Coletti and Dubreuil, is engaged 
in that rather tedious trio. No one behind the scenes 
pays the slightest attention to them ; and indeed it is 
curious that though so near in fact. the voices of the 
singers sent out into the vast auditorium can scarcely 
be heard here, and Mr. Wisp gnashed his teeth to 
think what large quantities of “ glorious opera” he is 
losing. Suddenly he is addressed by a mysterious 
man who stands in the doorway of a little closet near 
the entrance to the stage : 

“ Wont a mask ?” 

Mr. Wisp does want a mask, and so the Mysterious 
Man gives him a bit of fragmentary evidence in the 
shape of a false face without any nose, with only one 
string, and with the left cheek gouged out. 
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Mr. Wisp mildly remonstrates. The Mysterious 
Man wants to know if nobody is to take the old 
masks. He thinks that perhaps Mr. Wisp would 
have them get new masks every night. 

Mr. Wisp, rebuffed by this taunt, snatches up a 
characterless-looking mask, with a nose of only human 
dimensions, though certainly coming to a somewhat 
earns sharp point. By the aid of pins and 

ister Borriz’s facile fingers the mask is adjusted, the 
blue hat with the red feather tipped jauntily on one 
side, the hood thrown over the back of the head, the 
muslin domino wrapped majestically around the form, 
and W. Peleg Wisp, Esq., stands prepared for his 
débht in Italian opera. 

* * * * * * * 
MR. WISP MAKES HIS DEBUT. 


The eventful moment has at last arrived ! 
Wisp makes his déit. 

The whistle is sounded and he hurries behind the 
central scene. It is rolled slowly up, disclosing first 
the nose of the prompter, then the head of Muzio, 
the heads of the people in the parquette, the balcony, 
the first tier, the second, the amphitheatre and the ric! 
and elaborate frescoed ceiling. What a gorgeous 
sight! Heads, lights, heads, lights, faces, gas jets, 
bonnets, flowers, handkerchiefs. Parquet parti-col- 
ored; balcony whiter, dress-circle very white and 
gorgeous ; family circle dark and clerical ; amphithea- 
tre very dark, with a perspective of illimitable gluom. 
Such was the effect produced by the garments of the 
occupants of the different portions of the house. 

Mazio gives the signal for the ballet, and off dash 
the dancers, while the choras and the “ patrons of the 
opera”? and Mr. Wisp stands in long groups at one 
side. The “ Prince of Rails,” the son of the Presi- 
dent-elect, is near by, in a quiet-looking domino. 
Next him is a venerable lady of the chorus ; then the 
dandyish young son of a prominent Broadway clergy- 
man; then two or three “ supes”’ of Irish extraction, 
in seedy moth-eaten tights, and very dirty hands ; then 
a ballet dancer with low-necked short dress; then 
some more “ pations of the opera,” and “ supes” and 
chorus-singers in abundance. 

Peeping out from behind the scenes are artists— 
Susini, Stigelli, Carlotta Patti, Madame Strakosch, 
Miss Kellogg. 

MR. WISP’S SENSATIONS—THE SCENE CLOSES. 


Soon following the stream, Mr. Wisp begins to 
promenade down the side of the stage and across by 
the footlights and in front of the prompter. Though 
outwardly calm, he is inwardly perturbed. Suppos- 
ing his mask should drop off! Supposing his domino 
should be pulled away in the crowd! Horrible 
suppositions ! 

Peeping through the eyelets in his mask he discerns 
his own unoccupied seats, and almost wishes he was 
back in them. He sees people staring persistently 
towards him with opera glasses, and hears the tramp 
of the ballet dancers rushing upon him. So he skur- 
ries to the other side of the stage just in time to avoid 
a collision with the two principal dancers, and seeks 
refuge behind a lady connected with the chorus. 

This lady is not attenuated. Far from it. She is 
quietly dressed in scarlet and yellow, and so Mr. 
Wisp, in his black domino, is quite eclipsed by her. 
Reassared, in this hidden retreat, he ventures to 
loosen his mask, to take it off to pull his hood across 
his face, leaving space enough to look out, however. 
He then takes his opera-glass and coolly scans the 
audience. There is Snooks with a very pretty young 
lady. Whocan she be? He recognizes Jenkins 
with his cousin. There is oid Blobkins as sleepy as 
he can be, forced to go to the opera with his wife 
and daughters. There is Bunsby the historian, as 
solemn as a Sphinx. There is—ah! but here comes 
Colson, 80 perfectly jqueenly in that snowy white 
costume, and with the little black mask on her face. 
She is searching for her lover to warn him of the 
impending assassination. She looks for him among 
the chorus women ; she searches for him vigorously 
in the vicinity of Mr. Wisp, and at last catches a 
sight of him on the opposite side of the stage. 
Then follows that remarkable duo in which the voice 
of the distracted woman is heard above, but does 
not interrupt the gay thongh not exuberant ball 
music. The conspirators approach, Ferri, Dubreuil 
and Colletti in their becoming blue dominoes. The 
duet continues. Mr. Wisp, who has been reading 
Mrs. Mowatt, is siezed with a sudden dread lest some 
machinery will fall from the top somewhere and crash 
him when suddenly Ferri stabs Brignoli, who drops 
heavily on the sofa, breaking it, and making Miss 
Hinckley tarn round to hide her laughter from the 
audience. But Colson, earnest and effective actress 
as she has become, maintains her identity with the 
part to the end, and does not betray if she feels any 
symptoms of mirth ; and so the curtain falls, and in 
rapid succession the amphitheatre, and the family 
circle and dress circle, and the balcony and the par- 


Mr. 





quette, and Muzio’s head and the prompter’s nose, 
disappear. The operais over, and the dead Brignoli 
revives, and immense buzzing and gabbling suddenly 
springs up, while Mr. Wisp doffs his domino and 
goes home a happier and wiser man.—New York: 
Evening Post. 
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Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Julius Eichberg’s Soiree. 


This concert, which took place Saturday, March 
2nd, at the hall of Messrs. Chickering, was the mu- 
sical event of the week for the lovers of classical 
chamber music. It was an unusual week for music- 
lovers, having ushered in the first of orchestral after- 
And Mr. Eichberg’s concert 
came in as an harmonious Finale. The attractions 
of the excellent programme, together with the 
well-known mastery of Mr. Ercupere and the ar- 
tists that assisted him, drew a crowded house, filling 
every seat and sending some persons into the ante- 


room. 


eT Ns OS OD ee eee oe Mozart. 
Moderato— Adagio—Minuetto—Finale, Allegro. 
Messrs. Kichberg, C. Meisel, Th. Ryan, F. Zohler and 
Wulf Fries. 





noon-concerts this year. 


Oe IIIS 5:9 os 35 bus pivb.v 00s 00400.00005 005 C. Kreutzer. 
Messrs W. and C. Schraubstaedter, Langerfeldt and 
Jansen. 
8. Chaconne, for Violim. ..... 0.00. cece eee eee eee 8. Bach. 


(With the Piano accompaniment by Mendelssohn.) 
Messrs. J. Eichberg and Otto Dresel. 
4. Aria: “Che faro senza Euridice,”’ from the opera 
a eee ey ee eee ee Gluck. 
Mrs, J Twichell Kempton. 
6. Sonata, for Violin and Piano, in G, op, 30, No. 3. 


Beethoven. 
Messrs Otto Drese!l and J. Eichberg. 
6 1 ok | See ees we eee ee Haertel. 
” 1D ROR «an 5'0'as von 85s wep napaness Kreutzer. 
Messrs. W. and C. Schraubstaedter, Langerfeldt and 
Jansen. 
Fe A NI. 0 (bes 05 050 bn beng ne voce Vee ohtee Schubert. 
Mrs. J. Twichell Kempton. 
8. Concert-Allegro for Violin. .......:...6.00055 Fichhberg. 


The Accompaniment hy the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, Messrs. C. Mayer and ©. Friese. 


We regret that Mr. Eichberg did give us too little, 
and, paradox as it may seem, we at the same time 
regret that he gave us too much. He gave us too 
little of the Quintette of Mozart. In looking at the 
Venus of Milo or at the famous Torso, we never can 
suppress the disagreeable feeling, resulting from the 
symmetry and harmony of these wonderful works 
being destroyed ; it mars our enjoyment, however 
often we resolve to enjoy what is left. The same 
feeling we have, when hearing fragments, torsos of 
works of musical art. It was regretted by many 
persons around us that the Quintette was broken off 
after the second movement, some of them expecting 
to see the gentlemen come back after they had tuned 
their instruments. This regret was felt the more 
keenly as Mr. Eichberg’s masterly first violin lent 
fresh charms to the beautiful work. When an artist 
unites perfect mastery over the mechanical with 
deep feeling and poetical conception of musical 
works, then the listener may give himself up to the 
beauties of the composition with unalloyed pleasure. 
It was therefore to be regretted that Mr. Eichberg 
gave us too little of the Quintette. As by shortening 
the programme the whole of it might have been 
played, it is to be regretted that he gave us too 
much of other good things. He was worthily sec- 
onded by the members of the Quintette Club. The 
efforts of the gentleman playing the first viola, 
though they came not up to Mr. Eichberg’s masterly 
playing, are worthy of praise. Mr. Eichberg’s play- 
ing of the Chaconne and the Beethoven Sonata with 
Mr. Dreser gave perfect delight. The great diffi- 
culties of the first piece he overcame without any 
effort and both pieces were played with artistic mas- 
tery by the two artists. The last movement of the 
Beethoven Sonata, a perfect torrent of most intense 





enjoyment, was electrifying to the audience. It is 
hardly fair to be dissatisfied with the choice of this 
beautiful work, indeed we were very glad to hear it, 
and enjoyed it. Yet we have heard this sonata often 
while of Bach’s violin sonatas one hardly hears any. 
But while we personally should have preferred a Bach 
Sonata, we doubt not that the Beethoven Sonata was 
more enjoyable to the audience. The Concert-Alle- 
gro, accompanied by Mr. Cart Mayer on the Piano, 
the CLun, and Mr. Friese on the Double-bass, is a 
piece written in a noble style, with many happy 
touches, showing the thorough musician in every par- 
ticular. The first motive is exccllent, full of nerve 
and energy. As matters of taste we may say, that 
it seemed to us unnecessary for effect, to have laid 
the second melody in two octaves; and that the ac- 
celerando and Presto at the end as well as the entire 
treatment of the close of the piece seemed to us dis- 
proportionably grand. In general, however, the 
piece is very enjoyable, having a solid musical found- 
ation, on which a skillful hand raised a structure sat- 
isfactory and pleasant to hear. Mr. Eichberg’s play- 
ing in this and in the other pieces he performed 
was a new proof, if such were needed, of the gentle- 
man being a thorough artist. There is so much soul 
in his tone, so much feeling that comes and goes to 
the heart, so nice a shading and phrasing in his per- 
formance, and so perfect a mastery over the mechan- 
ical difficulties of this most difficult of all instru- 
ments, except the human voice, that it is great pleas- 
ure to listen to his playing. 

Mrs. Jenny TwicHELt, Kempron gave great sat- 
isfaction to the audience by her two songs. She sang 
with much feeling and her sonorous voice made the 
wonted pleasant impression. A little less rubato in 
the Ave Maria, which she repeated in answer to the 
calls of the audience, would have improved it. But 
why change the close by going up to the Fifth instead 
of the Third before the last tone? The composer, 
who had good taste enough, knew what he intended to 
have when he wrote the piece. No one has a right 
to change his reading. 

The singing of the OrpHeus QuaRTETTE CLUB 
was as well done as we are accustomed to hear these 
gentlemen, the flower of the Orpheus musical society. 
A slight deviation from perfect tune in the beginning 
was amply made up by the beauty of their singing. 
They did not escape an encore which they answered 
by the @rer favorite “ Walzer,” by Vogl. 

A very pleasant concert it was, and we wish we 
could hear Mr. Eichberg soon again. Such con- 
certed pieces as the Beethoven Sonata, played by 
such artists as Messrs. Dresel and Eichberg, we hear 
much too little of in our concerts. This ought not 
to be. We have several artists that can play such 
works. It is a pity they do not oftener bring out 
such works of intrinsic value, in which the me- 
chanical ability of the performer is not made the 
principal thing, as is the case in the majority of 
pieces for the violin, but where it is made use of as a 
means, more than which it is not, to give life and ex- 
istence to the idea emanating from the mind of the 
composer. 

We are under obligation to Mr. Eichberg and his 
assistants for the pleasure this concert gave us, and 
repeat the wish to hear him soon again. *t 





Italian Opera. 

With spring come the singers, and however 
uufrequent their visits may be during the winter 
months, we are always quite sure of a flying visit 
from the opera troupes, as the days grow longer and 
the evenings shorter. Not a few of our readers will 
rejoice to see the announcement of the Company of 
the associated artists, of a short season, (which we 
hope, may as heretofore, turn out to be a long one) 
of Italian opera at the Boston Academy. The list 
of associated artists embraces well known names— 
Colson, Adelaide Phillipps, Brignoli, Stigelli, Susini, 
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to mention no others of those well known, and severa 
new aspirants for the good opinions of the Boston 
public, who have never yet been heard here, among 
whom are Miss Hinckley and Miss Kellogg, of whom 
our readers have heard something from New York. 

The season opens with an old favorite opera Martha, 
in which Colson, Adelaide Phillipps, Brignoli and 
Susiniappear. Then new operas are to follow. First 
Il Giuramento ; not absolutely new to us, who can 
never forget the charming Truffi of past years, but to 
younger opera goers, quite unknown, and which will 
be a welcome addition to their operatic knowledge. 
Then comes new and famous operas, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, the last work of Verdi. La Juive of Ha- 
ley, and last but not least in interest, the immortal 
Moses in Egypt of Rossini, which will revive pleasant 
memories of the first season of Italian opera in this 
city, when the now famous Tedesco, by her youthful 
beauty and her almost. incomparable voice, so took us 
all by storm. 

The programme for the season then, is a an exceed- 
ingly attractiveone, and the scale of prices a reasonable 
one. We trust to see the theatre filled, and in spite 
of the season of Lent, which will prevent many from 
attending, we doubt not that crowded houses will 
reward the company, as it often has in past times, 
with a full treasury during the short season of opera 
promised us in this city. 

Martha will be given on Monday evening next. 





Orchestral Union. 

The. last. afternoon concert was listened to by a 
crowded house, every seat of the Musie Hall being 
occupied, The programme was an excellent one, the 
5th Symphony of Beethoven being repeated by re- 
quest, and very excellently played, as well perhaps 
as could be by the present force of the orchestra: 
We have said the concert was listened to hy the 
audience, and are glad to say that this was literally 
true, as the audience was more quiet and attentive 
than afterncon audiences commonly are, and we are 
glad to be able to record improvement in this respect. 
We append the programme, and regret not to have 
heard the whole of it. 


1. Overture, A Night before Granada..... ...... Kreitzer. 
Romanza, From Don Sebastian. ............. Donizetti. 
Horn Obligato, by M. Hamann.) 
Symphony, No. 5, (C minor). (by request). . Beethoven. 
Overture, Don Giovanni... ...Mozart. 
Concert Waltz............ .... Strauss, 
WG Ay OF Te. eee cece eeTe eet Schubert. 
Grand National Potpourri. 







NAO vo 





Mozart Cius.— We would call attention of the 
members and associate members of this club to the 
advertisement of the next entertainment of the 
Club which will take place at the Mercantile Hall 
Summer street. 





The last Saturday Evening concert of the Men- 
delssohn Club takes place this evening. Spohr’s 
Nonetto will be repeated. The programme will be 
found in another column. 





On Saturday evening next the Orpheus, we under- 
stand, will repeat the “Bards,” with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Marcu 4,— My last letter ended 
with a mere notice of Madame Abel’s Soirée and a 
promise to give you this week a more detailed ac- 
count of it which it merited. It was a very fine con- 
cert, with the only drawback, as I have heard several 
persons say, “that there was not enough of it.” 
Madame Abel proved that her long retirement from 
the public has been used to good advantage, in spite 
of illness and other obstacles to progress. She 
never played better than on this evening, and, I am 
happy to say, appeared entirely free from the nerv. 
ousness which heretofore has so often prevented her 
from doing herself justice. She was assisted by 














Messrs. Bergner and Centemeri. With the former 
she opened the concert by playing Chopin’s Polonaise 
for the piano and ’cello, a brilliant and effective com- 
position, but hardly characteristic of its author. In 
the second part these two also played Gounod’s 
Meditationon.Bach’s first Prelude, which, however, 
is not as well, adopted for the violoncello, as for the 
violin. Madame Abel’s Solo pieces were the mag- 
nificent first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
53, Chopin’s Polonaise in C sharp minor, an Etude 
on the Barearole of Weber, by Stamatz. The lat- 
ter is the only one of these three which is not well 
known to most of your readers. It is a charming 
morceau, like the whole. set of Etudes on Themes 
from Weber’s Oberon, from which it is taken. I need 
not say that Mad. Abel did ample justice in every 
way to all the characteristics of these totally dissimi- 
lar pieces. 

Mr. Bergner played a Piéce de Salon, by Strausky, 
exceedingly well ; it consisted of variations on the 
Sounds from Home, or a similar theme, and was 
better than most arrangements of the kind. 

Sig. Centemeri, who has been quietly working his 
way into the public favor for a few years past, has a 
fine baritone voice and an excellent school. He was 
rather hoarse on this occasion, but still sang a Ro- 
manza from Maria Padilla, and an Aria from Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel very acceptably. It is to be 
hoped that the success of this Soirée will tempt 
Madame Abel to give us another treat of the same 
kind before long. 

Last Tuesday Mason and Thomas gave another 
Soirée, which was, however, not quite as interesting 
as a whole as some of its predecessors. It opened 
with a trio in G. minor by Schumann, a work very 
difficult to understand, and acknowledged to be one 
of his weakest compositions of the kind. This was 
followed by a solo from Mr. Bergner, the same which 
he played at Mad. Abel’s Soiréé, which however 
suitable it might have been for a miscellaneous con- 
cert, was entirely out of place in one of these Clas- 
sical Soirées. Those who attend the latter, come 
with the expectation of hearing none but really clas- 
sical music, or at least such as from its more elevated 
character and style can be brought under that head. 
Mr. Mason’s Solos, for instance, though not laying 
claim to any great profoundity, were totally differ- 
ent from from this mere show-piece. They were a 
couple of little Reveries, “ Au Matin” and “ Au 


Soir,” of which the first was particularly pleasing 
and graceful, and a Valse-Caprice much after the 
manner of Chopin, although not enough so to lose 
its originality. Mr. Mason is very happy in his 
piano-compositions ; they are always attractive, and 
of infinitely more sterling value than most works of 
our young composers, which, unfortunately, is not 
saying much after all. The last piece on the pro- 
ga was Beethoven’s Quartette in F, Op. 59, 
0. 7. 
This stupenduous work though a marvellous piece 
of instrumentation, is almost beyond the limits of a 
string quartette, and requires the most elevated mood 
and perfect mental and physical freshness in both 
layers and listeners to be perfectly rendered and ful- 
y appreciated. These requisites were a little want- 
ing on Tuesday night, and the impression was not 
quite what it might have been. Still, one received 
enough to carry home a sense of very deep enjoy- 
ment of the beanty and awe at the grandure of the 
composition, together with a longing to hear it again 
baa this impression should have died away en- 
tirely. 
Mr. Satter made quite a successful move in giving 
a Matinée last Thursday. | Dodworth’s pretty room 
was crowded, mostly with ladies. There were hardly 
twenty gentlemen in the room. The pianist seemed 
in his element, and for the greater appreciation of 
his powers (by eye and by ear) had his instrument 
apes in the middle of the room, so that the play of 
is nimble fingers could be more generally watched. 
Isubjoin the programme. 


1. Overture, ‘* William Tell,”..........0.0-00005 Rossini 
2. Sonata, A flat, Op. 26........ccecseeeeeees Beethoven 
a Andante con Variazioni. 6 Minuetto. 
e Marcia funebre. d Finale. 
> pees er Chopin 
6 Tennessee.” (Mazourka,).......0000ee008 Gottschalk 
e “La Voix du Coeur,” (Poesie)................. Satter 
4. Overture, ‘‘Tannhseuser,”..............+5+ R. Wagner 





The first and last numbers are well known, and 
who has not admired Mr. Satter’s reproduction of 
these overtures? His rendering of the Sonata was 
perfect, technically so, of course, but also in the spirit 
of it. So too with Chopin’s Impromptu, whieh I 
have never before heard played satisfactorily, and 
which seemed only too short. At the request of 
several ladies, the pianist interpreted an. improvisa- 
tion on Italian airs, whinh created new astonishment 
at his powers in this direction. He gives another 
Matinée next Friday, which is to be hoped will be as 
successful as the first. —t— 


Sr. Louis, Fer., 1861.—We wish all those who 
are opposed to teaching music in our schools could 
have heard the thousand children in the Library Hall, 
Friday evening, the 22d. They would have been 
forced to admit that, at least, the children improve 
their opportunities and really sang very well, . ‘The 
audience loudly cheered and encored the» Union. 

We had two fine concerts given by the Swiss Bell 
Ringers, a band of this city. As good a concert on 
the bells as I ever heard. 

Monday evening the 25th, our Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave another concert. 


Partl 
1. Overture, ‘ Titus.” ......-cesceesceees W. A. Mozart 
2. Chorus, “How bright and fair,” from ‘ Guillaume 
BO hie, aE FOE TILE. LA G. Rossini 
8. Aria, (Tenor), ‘This image is enchanting fair!" from 
+ BamborBarte:”. 4. ocsconeo.vesas pe cine ge W. A. Mozart 
4. Concertante, (first part) four violins. ....... L. Maurer 
5. Terzetto, ‘ Ferma Crudele,” from ** Ernani”..G@, Verdi 
Part Il. 
1. Overture, * Oberon... 0.0... cece es C. M. von Weber 
2. Recitative and Aria. (Soprano) ‘‘ Ah ! perfido!” 
L. van Beethoven 
2. Andante, from ‘5th Symphony,”....L. van Beethoven 
4. Aria (Baritone), ** Lonely in distant land” from ‘ Na- 
DIO gia cii0.s 50m we gies ste nyo ose epeaenigd es G. Verdi 
5. Grand March and Chorus, from ‘* Tannheeuser,” 
KR. Wagner 


The Andante from the symphony in the second 
part and the Concertante for four violins pleased me 
most. The last chorus was very fine. I do not 
know what guided them in their selection of soloists, 
without it was the principle of ‘‘ give each one his 
turn.” 

The orchestra now is very fine indeed —and the 
chorus members 170. ‘The andience numbered 
2,500, and everything seems marching along to suc- 
cess. 

As my signature of A. C. leads many unjust- 
ly to blame my friend Catherwood, I will in fatare 
sign my real name. B. 





A New Cantata.—“ Holyrood ” is the title of a 
new work of Messrs. H. F. Chorley and Henry Les- 
lie and was produced (Feb. 1) at St. James’ Hall. 
The Musical World gives an abstract of the plot and 
sums up the matter thus: 

Holyrood is, we think, his best lyrie production. 
The four characters — the Queen, Mary Beatoun, 
Rizzio, and Knox (soprano, contralto, tenor, and 
bass)—are skilfully proportioned out, and happily 
contrasted with a view to musical treatment, and 
had the prophecy of Mary’s crimes and fate, which 
is wholly repulsive to the unexciting (but by no 
means uninteresting) character of the rest; been 
omitted there would be little fanlt to find. In se- 
lecting the period of Mary’s innocent life, Mr. 
Chorley would, we suggest, have done more wisely, 
and carried out the ends of poetry more legitimately, 
had he abstained from all hint of the terrible future, 
and confined the part of John Knox within the limits 
furnished by history. We should then have had an 
unsullied picture, and a far more agreeable one, 
while the composer would have been saddled with 
a task from which (with the context in view) Mey- 
erbeer himself would have recoiled. 

Mr. Henry Leslie, too, in the mnsic of Holyrood, 
has written what, in our opinion, if not his most am- 
bitious, is in a great measure decidedly his most 
genial and spontaneous. As amere composition, 
there is very little in the work against which eriti- 
cism could take exception ; while in expression it is 
invariably unaffected and real, only falling short at 
that one incident which, as we have already said, 
had better be left out. He has treated the situation 
where the Queen’s revels are interrupted by the 
Puritan singers admirably, adding both force and 
solemnity to the repetition of the psalm-tane (a very 
good one), enriching the accompaniment (so called 
“moving bass ”)—which at first (like the tune itself) 
is in unison — with harmony. His dance-music in 
both instances is excellent; the minuet (with its 
pretty vocal trio, “ Fal, lal, la”) being as sober and 
stately as the quick step; appropriately ushered in 
by an imaginary bagpipe and introducing, as in duty 
bound, those “ consecutive fifths” recognized as a 
traditional inheritance of Scottish dance-musie, is 
bustling and lively. The whole of this scene, indeed, 
to make use of an old phrase, is “musick’d” with an 
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unflagging spirit. The three songs, too, have each 
their individual merit and marked character. The 
pretty ballad of Mary Beatoun, “ There was once a 
maiden,” would, however, be just as acceptable with- 








out the melodic jerk at the end of each verse, which 
does not render it a bit more Scotch, or a bit more 
engaging. Rizzio’s canzonet, “ Colla stagion no- 
vella”’ (words by L. Carrer), is on a larger plan, and 
naturally ef a more refined character. It consists of 
a graceful slow movement and vigorous allegro, evi- 
dently modelled on the Italian manner, though (in 
the case of the first especially) rather modern Italian 
than what may be supposed to have been Italian in 
the time of Rizzio. But best of all is Mary’s French 











ditty, ‘‘ In my pleasant land of France,” in which 
are most effectively alternated a plaintive minor 
minor theme, and a melody waltz time, ending in the 
major, the whole set off with a gay and brilliant per- 
eration (codu). The duet for the Queen and Knox, 
« K’en if each should wholly fail me,” a sequel to 
the incident of the prophecy, is vocal, melodious, 
and impressive, a grateful relief, moreover, to the 
gloomy matter that precedes it. The recitative, solo 
or in dialogue, are everywhere well composed, and 
show Mr. Leslie an adept in the art of putting vocal 
declamation to musie. Equally worthy of praise are 
the choruses, whether the short and in some degree 
fragmentary ones, “Will she not listen ?”’ and “Hark ! 
tis her foot,” the unison psalm-tune of the Puritans, 
already named, or the more extended pieces which 
commence and terminate the work—* The mavis 
carols in the shaw,” and “ Hence, with evil omen,” 
the first (in three divisions, with solo for contralto, 
after the Scotch manner ) tuneful and eminently pas- 
toral at the outset, expanding in vigorous treatment 
and interest with the allusions to the Queen, the last 
appropriately jubilant and lively throughout, both 
(like all the rest of the cantata, by the way) instrua- 
mented for the orchestra with unvarying skill and 
proportionate effect. 


Patnce Gatitrzin’s Concerts.— The Concert 
recently held by Prince George Galitzin in St. 
James’s Hall, was one of remarkable and varied ex- 
cellence. A first-rate band, led by that practised 
Envglish violinist, Mr. Willy; a chorus, exclusively 
of amateurs, giving the music set down for them as 
perfectly as though they had been a body of expert 
professors ; and solo singers, thoroughly up to their 
work, constituted the executive force. he pro- 
gramme had the double merit of being excellent in 
itself and almost entirely new; and this, combined 
with the unquestionable talent of Prince Galitzin, 
whether regarded in the light of comporer or con- 
ductor, stamped the whole entertainment as one of 
genuine and uncommon interest. 

A large part of the selection consisted of Russian 
music. Price Galitzin had already afforded the 
English public an opportunity of estimating the pure- 
national genius of Bortnianski at its proper value. 
No. 7 of the Cherubim’s Songs was heard with une- 

uivocal satisfaction in Jane, 1860; and on Wednes- 
yo night No. 6 (‘ Adoramus”’), from the same ori- 
ginal and striking series, justified all the praises 
lavished on its companion. The music of the Rus- 
sian church more than three quarters of a century 
ago elicited the lively sympathy of foreigners. From 
Sarti, Cimarosa, Galuppi, and Paesielo —the four 
most renowned Italians who, by munificent offers, 
were persuaded to visit and compose for the Russian 
capital—to Boieldieu, “the French Mozart,” as he 
has been not unfairly styled, and who wrote several 
operas for the Russian stage, we hear nothing but 
eulogistic allusions to its simplicity and grandeur. 
Of all the Rassian composers for the church, Bort- 
nianski was the most justly eminent. Although a 
serf in the Ukraine, he had a generous master, who, 
struck with his early aptitude, sent him to Rome to 
stady under Galuppi; and not the least merit in 
Bortnianski was, that after his retarn from Italy, 
when appointed chorus-master to the Imperial 
Chapel, he rendered himself famous by the produc- 
tion of music as anlike that of Gaiuppi as pos- 
sible. But this same Bortnianski possessed un- 
doubted genius; and it is a fair question whether, if 
Galappi had gone to Russia, to practice with Bort- 
nianski, instead or Bortnianski going to Italy to 
practise with Galuppi, there would have been much 
difference in the end. The musicof the Russian has 
an earnestness to which that of the somewhat trivial 
and (not quite undeservedly) forgotten Italian can 
lay no pretension. Another Russian composer was 
brought forward on Wednesday night by Prince 
Galitzin. We allade to Lamakin, whose works, 
though for the most part existing in manuscript, are 
highly esteemed, and, as the well-written and ex- 
tremely iuteresting comments on the programme re- 
mind us, marked “ by a simple and devotional char- 
acter rarely obtained except by the greatest masters.” 
The chorus of Lamakin presented on this occasion 








illustrates one of the most solemn incidents of High 
Mass, and is a very favorable specimen of his man- 
ner. The most striking features of Prince Galitzin’s 
proconcert, nevertheless, were the vocal and instru- 
mental selections from Glinka, who, as a musical 
composer, is to Russia what Mozart is to Germany, 
Rossini to Italy, Auber to France, Gomes to Spain, 
and Bishop to England. Glinka is not only the 
greatest genins of Russia, but universally accepted 
as the national composer of that country. Of his 
opera, Life of the Czar, we have spoken more than 
once, and we were positively charmed with the air, 
“ Wittern Warheit,” introduced for the first time on 
the present occasion, and well suited to the magni- 
ticent bass voice and energetic delivery of Herr 
Joseph Hermanns, whose impersonation of the Com- 
mendatore at her Majesty’s Theatre made so great an 
impression in the summer. A “Persian chorus”—so 
calied, the melody being pronounced of Persian ori- 
gin — afforded some idea of Glinka’s second opera, 
Lousslan and Loudmila, which many connoisseurs 
even go so far as to prefer to his Life for the Czar. 
Into this question it is not necessary to enter, but if all 
the rest of Rouslan and Loudmila equals the ‘‘ Per- 
sian chorus,’ it must be a work of a high and ima- 
ginative class. The chorus is for woman’s voices, 
and the ladies of the choir may be fairly compli- 
mented for the unexceptionable style in which it was 
given. Not satisfied with presenting his favorite as 
an operatic composer, Prince Galitzin enriched his 
programme with a “ page ” from Glinka’s instrumen- 
tal works, in shape of a scherzo for orchestra, entitled 
Kamarinshaia. This, in its way, as genuine a mas- 
terpiece as could be heard, is founded on two national 
melodies, the one a popular air frequently sung at 
betrothals, the other an ancient Rnssian dance-tane. 
The orchestration is as fanciful as the themes are 
graceful, piquant, and suggestive, and the conduct of 
the entire movement just as ingenious. It was played 
by the band to absolute perfection, enthusiastically 
redemanded, and repeated. A brighter example of 
Glinks’s skill and invention as a composer for the 
orchestra could hardly have been picked out, al- 
though, as doubtless, in forthcoming concerts, Prince 
Galitzin will make the English public aware, that some 
of the great Russian musician’s so called “ fantasia- 
overtures” ave well worth an attentive hearing. A 
“selection ” from the first act of Life for the Czar— 
in which (after the manner of the late M. Jullien’s 
pot-pourris) several of the most striking themes and 
musical situations are interweaved—and a vocal trio, 
called “Les quatre soupirs” (sung, and well sung, by 
Miss Susannah Cole, Miss Lascelles and Mr. Henry,) 
were the other specimens from Glinka. The “ selec- 
tion,” arranged for the orchestra with masterly skill 
by Prince Galitzin, was splendidly executed, the 
solos (for flute, oboe, cornet and ophicleide) by 
Messrs. Pratten, Lavigne, Levy, and Hughes, being 
warmly and repeatedly applauded. 


Some pieces of Prince Galitzin’s own composition 
afforded unequivocal pleasure, and among these may 
especially be named the Chanson Bohemienne, with 
solos for contralto voice and oboe (Miss Lascelles and 
M. Lavigne), the melody of which strongly recalls 
the principal theme in the passionate last movement 
of Beethoven’s quartette in A minor; a delicious 
polka entitled Celia, as short and concise as it is 
sparkling; and the Russian Quadrille,. founded on 
the national airs, ““Santze na zakate” (“ The sun is 
setting,”) “Mnié markatno molodieneki,” &c.; the 
last and most vigorous of which Glinka’s own Rus- 
sian hymn, introduced at the end of his Life for the 
Czar, excited the utmost enthusiasm and was nnani- 
mously encored. A more effective and brilliant pro- 
duction of its class than this Russian Quadrille has 
not te-n heard for years, nor could a finer perform- 
ance have been desired, even by the composer him- 
self. 

Last, not least (to end with the beginning), the 
concert opened with Beethoven’s grand me truly 
superb overtare in C major (Op. 124), prepared for 
the inauguration of the Josephstadt Theatre at Vi- 
enna, on the occasion of the Emperor of Austria’s 
féte (1822). This overture was dedicated by Bee- 
thowen himself to Prince Nicholas Galitzin (Prince 
George Galitzin’s father); to whom also were in- 
scribed, and for whom were expressly composed, the 
three renowned quartets (‘Posthamous,” as they 
have been incorrectly styled) in E flat, B flat, and A 
minor, Op. 127, 130 and 132. The execution of the 
overture, under the Prince’s direction, was quite 
worthy its transcendent merits, and inaugurated with 
appropriate “pomp and circumstance” an enter- 
tainment which must have interested and thoroughly 
satisfied every amateur present. Prince George 
Galitzin cannot be too highly praised for his manner 
of couducting, which is at once clear, emphatic, and 
thoroughly musician-like. He takes rank, in short, 





with the ablest orchestral directors of the day. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Santa Lucia. Concert-Rondo for a Mezzo So- 
C. Braga. 40 


The melody which forms the theme of this brilliant 
Aria is a charming Napolitan cha tte, or street- 
song, as it were, somewhat resembling the well-known 
song of the Duke in “ Rigoletto.” Around this air 
the arranger has thrown a cluster of beautiful varia- 
tions. Mad. Borghi-Mamo, of the Paris Italian op- 
era, first introduced it in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” 
and it has now entirely superseded in Europe the Ric- 
ciand Venzano Waltz and similar Bravura pieces of 
the concert-room. A fine English version is added to 
the Italian text. 


prano voice. 





Market Chorus. (Acorrete giovinette.) From 
“ Martha.” 25 


Printed from the plates of Ditson & Co.’s edition 
of Standard Operas for the convenience of Singing 
Societies and Classes. The music embraces the whole 
of the celebrated market-scene to the appearance of 
Martha. 


O Charlemagne. (O sommo Carlo). From 
* Ernani,”” 25 


The celebrated Finale of the third Act, one of the 
finest ensemble-pieces in the whole range of Italian 
Opera This is exactly as sung in the Opera, got up 
in this cheap form for the benefit of Societies which 
use a large number of copies, 


Hail to the Lord. Sacred Quintet. D. B. Worley. 25 


Available for church-service. Quite pleasing and 
not difficult. 


The Lark and the poet. Mrs. L, A. Denton, 25 


A charming song, and must prove a great favorite. 
It is the production of a very talented lady, a much 
respected teacher and vocalist in Buffalo. Hercompo- 
sitions are all of high order and give evidence of the 
true artist. 


I sing, I sing of a wondrous thing. S. Glover. 25 


A little pleasing Song, quite delightful for singing 
people who are neither too young nor too old. 


Father Molloy. As sung by Henri Drayton in 
his Parlor Operas. 25 


All those who have visited the charming entertain- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Drayton during their sojourn 
in this country will recollect this gem of a comic 
Song, which was introduced in the operetta “Diamond 
cut di d.” It is capable of being made very 
effective, as Mr. Drayton has amply proved. 





Books. 


Tue Partor Gree Boox. Containing all the 
Principal Songs and Choruses, performed by 
“ Ordway’s olians.”’ 1,00 


One of the most attractive music books of the sea- 
son. It contains a large ber of choice and popu- 
lar pieces, most of which have been rapturously en- 
cored by large audiences in this and other cities. Its 
elegant appearance and its charming contents render 
ita very desirable acquisition to every young lady’s 
collection of favorites — an ornamental and useful ac- 
com paniment to the pianoforte. 








Muse sy Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























